28   LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY
political reformers were confronted with reaction while the conserva-
tive were conscious of a world changing under the influence of revolu-
tionary ideas. The old John-Bullish, Roast-Beef-of-Old-England
complacency was gone, the new complacency of the mid-nineteenth
century had not begun. Much of the lamentation over the evils of the
time is the perennial theme of a golden age in the past, the legend of the
good old days to which each generation makes its own contribution.
Certain points in the indictment of the age, however, demand a further
analysis in relation to the special circumstances of London. These are
first, the supposed increase of crime (which contemporaries ascribe
[inter a&z] to moral deterioration and to the slackening of the penal
code, modern writers to increasing misery). Secondly, the growing
spirit of * insubordination* and discontent, which afterwards found ex-
pression in the demand for the Great Charter.
The question of moral deterioration and the increase of crime was a
burning one after 1815 and was especially investigated by the Com-
mittee on the Police of the Metropolis of 1816. Place followed its pro-
ceedings with intense interest; he tells us, *many of the inquiries were
suggested by me*. He regrets that earlier committees had not been so
searching:
if they had been ... such scenes would have been depicted as would have
shown that both in number and atrocity those crimes and vices greatly ex-
ceeded the crimes and vices of the present day. Formerly there were no such
societies as these for Suppressing Juvenile Delinquencies and Refuge of the
Destitute and for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, neither was there
the same disposition to pry into the state of society as has for many years
existed. Very few if any of the persons who ... interest themselves in these
matters have any knowledge of the state of society thirty years ago from
observation or from any reading on the subject. The information obtained by
their inquiries therefore appears extraordinary and new....
It would appear to a cursory reader of these reports... that there has been
an increase of crimes beyond the relative amount of the population of the
metropolis within the last thirty or forty years, and by inference with every
other period* That this is not the case is however fully proved by the unquali-
fied testimony of every person examined who was qualified to judge of the
state of die metropolis thirty years ago. The circumstances they mention, of
gangs of robbers, highwaymen, places of rendezvous, the practice of trading
Justices, and the state of the police... would be ground enough in the absence